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Roj'al Academy Exhibition, and upon getting 
it home the purchaser thinking it a little dirty 
proceeded to wash it with a sponge and water, 
a common coui'se with oil paintings. To his con- 
sternation and surprise the surface seemed to 
yield under the process ; the alluring tints dis- 
appeared, and there remained to disgust him the 
crude irapasto, a white sky, a shadowy ship, and 
something in the foreground, which, by a 
stretch of imagination conld be considered as 
sea; a whale, and boats in disagreeable confu- 
sion. The pictm-e had been laid in in oil and 
finished with water colors. What remains to be 
told is not very creditable to the painter — upon 
being called upon to re-instate what had been 
purcliased as an oil picture he flatly refused. 
Last work, West's celebrated ' Penn's Treaty 
witli the Indians,' was sold for some X400, a 
price much in excess of its merits as there is 
little in it as a painting worthy of commenda- 
tion. I remain your obedient P. 



SELECTIONS. 



MR. BUSKIN'S OPINION OP THE CRYST.\L PALACE. 

Before I altogether leave the question of the 
influence of labor on architectural effort, the 
reader may expect from me a word or two res- 
pecting the subject which tliis year must be in- 
teresting to all — the applicability, namely, of 
glass and iron to architecture in general, as in 
some sort exemplified by the Crystal Palace. 

It is thought by many that we shall fortliwitli 
have a great part of our architecture in glass and 
iron, and that new forms of beauty will result 
from the studied employment of these materials. 

It may be told in few words how far this is 
possible ; how far eternally impossible. 

There are two means of delight in all produc- 
tions of art — color and form. 

The most vivid conditions of color attainable 
by human art are those of works in glass and 
enamel, but not the most perfect. The best and 
noblest coloring possible to art is that attained 
by the touch of tlie human hand on an opaque 
surface, upon which it can command any tint 
required, without subjection to alteration by fire 
or otlier mechanical means. No color is so no- 
ble as the color of a good painting on canvas or 
gesso. 

This kind of color being, however, impassible 
for the most part, in architecture, the next best is 
tlie scientific disposition of the natural colors of 
stones, which are far nobler than any abstract 
hue producible by human art. 

The delight which we receive from glass-paints 
ing is one altogether inferior, and in which we 
should degrade ourselves by over indulgence. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that we may raise 
some palaces like Aladdin's, with colored glass 
for jewels, which shall be new in the annals of 
human splendor, and good in their place ; but 
not if they superseded nobler edifices. 

Now, color is producible either on opaque or 
in transparent bodies : but form is only expres- 
sible in its perfection, on opaque bodies, without 
lustre. 

This law is imperative, universal, in-evocable. 
No perfect or refined form can be expressed ex- 
cept opaque and lustreless matter. You cannot 
see the form of a jewel, nor, in any perfection, 
even of a cameo or. bronze. You cannot per- 
fectly see the form of a humming-bird, on ac- 
count of its burnishing; but you can see the 
form of a swan perfectly. No noble work in 
form can ever, therefore, be produced in trans- 
parent or lustrous glass or enamel. All noble 
architecture depends for its majesty on its form : 
therefore you can never have any noble archi- 
tecture in transparent or lustrous glass or ena- 
mel. Iron is, however, opaque ; and both it and 
opaque enamel may, perhaps, be rendered quite 



lustreless; and, therefore, fit to receive noble 
form. 

Let this be thoroughly done, and both the 
iron and enamel, made fine in pa^te or grain, and 
you may have an architecture as noble as cast 
or struck architecture ever can be : as noble, 
therefore, as coins can be, or common cast 
bronzes, and such other multiplicable' things ; — 
eternally separated from all good and great 
things by a gulph which not all the tubular 
bridges nor engineering of ten thousand nine- 
teenth centuries cast into one great bronze-fore- 
headed century, will ever overpass one inch of 
All art which is worth its room in this world, all 
art which is not a piece of blundering, refuses oc- 
cupying the foot or two of earth which, if unen- 
cumbered by it, would have grown corn or 
violets or some better thing, is art which proceeds 
from an individual mind, working through instru- 
ments which assist but do not supersede the muscu^ 
lar action of the human hand upon the materials 
which most tenderly receive and most securely re- 
lain live impressions of such human labor. 

All the value of every work of art is exactly 
in the ratio of the quantity of humanity which 
has been put into it, and legibly expressed upon 
it forever : — 

First, of thought and moral purpose. 

Secondly, of technical skill. 

Thirdly, of bodily industry. 

The quantity of bodily industry which that 
Crystal Palace exj)resses is very great. So far 
it is good. 

The quantity of thought it expresses is, I sup- 
pose, a single and very admirable thought of Mr. 
Paxton's, probably not a bit brighter than thou- 
sands of thoughts which pass through his active 
and intelligent brain every hour, — that it might 
be possible to build a green-house larger than 
ever greenhouses was bui It before. This thought, 
and some very ordinary algebra, are as much as 
all that glass can represent of human intellect. 
" But one poor halfpennyworth of bread to all 
this intolerable deal of sack." Alas! 

^' The eartli halli bubbles as the water hath : 
And this is of them." 

The Stones of Venice Vol 1. app. 17. 



The Raising of Lazarus by Sebastian del 
PioMBO. — Mr. Von Waagen, the accomplished 
Director of the Royal Gallery of Berlin, thus 
writes respecting this picture : 

The transition from death to life is expressed 
in Lazarus with wonderful spirit, and at the 
same time with perfect fidelity to Scripture. 
The grave-clothes, by which his face is thrown 
into deep shade, vividly excite the idea of the 
night of the grave which has just before envel- 
oped him : the eye, looking eagerly from this 
shade upon Christ his Redeemer, shows us on 
the other hand, in the most striking contrast, the 
new life of its most intellectual organ. This is 
also expressed in the whole body, which is ac- 
tively striving fully to relieve itself from the 
bonds in which it was fast bound. His whole 
expression is, "My Lord and my God." The 
attitude of Christ, whose figure and expression 
are noble and dignified, is likewise very striking. 
With the left hand he points to Lazarus, with 
the right to Heaven, as if he said, " I have 
raised thee by the power of Him who sent 

XQ.Q *' ♦ ^ ♦ 5^ ♦ 

This picture remained at Narbonne till, as I 
have observed above, it was added to the Or- 
leans gallery. The Regent is said to have paid 
only 24,000 francs for it. When it came to 
England with the Orleans gallery, Mr. Anger- 
stein purchased it for 3,500 guineas on the first 
morning of the Exhibition, at which only pat- 
rons of the art were admitted. In the sequel 
Mr. Beckford, the possessor of the celebrated 
Fonthill Abbey, offered him twenty thousand 
pounds sterling for it, probably the largest sum 
that was ever proposed for a picture. Mr. An- 
gerstein, however, insisted that it should be 
guineas or five per cent, more, upon which the 
negotiation failed. 

Works of Art and Artists in England. Vol. 1, 189-191 . 



The Woman taken in Adultery, by Rem- 
BRA.VDT. — The same writer gives the following* 
notice of this picture : 

Of all Rembrandt's cabinet pictures, it per- 
haps holds the first place. In general, we 
admire in the pictures of this master the ma- 
gical effect of the deep chiaroscuro, the bold 
conception, and the admirable handling. Here, 
however, it is not only the bright, full gold 
tone, by which the principal figures are re- 
lieved from the dark back-ground, that at- 
tracts us, but the beauty and intelligibleness 
of the composition, the manifold and just ex- 
pression of the heads, the refined feeling, the 
most delicate execution, combined with the 
most solid imposts. How much more powerful 
is this expression of the deepest sympathy in 
Christ, of the bitterest repentance of the woman, 
in spite of the ordinaiy, nay, ugly form of the 
countenances, than the most beautiful forms 
taken from the antique, according to general 
principles of beauty, as seen in Mengs and so 
many highly-extolled painters who have acted 
upon a theory of beauty, but whose figures are 
destitute of that innate animation and glow of 
life, which the simple feeling of the artist wholly, 
according with the spirit of his subject, can 
alone breathe into them ! Rembrandt has here 
made a remarkable use of his skUl as a colorist, 
to render the subject intelligible. The eye falls 
at once upon the woman, who is dressed in white, 
passes then to the figure of Christ, which, next 
to her, is the most strongly lighted, and so goes 
on to Peter, to the Pharisees, to the soldiers, till 
at length it perceives, in the mysterious gloom 
of the Temple, the high altar with the worship- 
pers on the steps. This masterpiece is marked 
with Rembrandt's name, and the year 1644. [It 
is in the British National Collection, and mea- 
sures two feet nine inches in height, and two 
feet three inches in width.] 

]l)id, 224—225. 



THE CHRONICLE. 

AITERIOAN ART AND ARTISTS. . 
Art and Country Life. — ^The Genius of Art 
seems to have deserted the city. The Panora- 
mas and Cosmoramas have extinguished their 
gas-lights. " Ireland" has taken refuge in Mas- 
sachusetts, and " Italy" settled in the far West. 
We can no longer perform the Grand Tour for 
2-5 cents, (children half-price) or see Pompeii at 
the corner of 13th street. The Academy of De- 
sign was closed long ago and its pictures dis- 
tributed among their owners. The Art-Union 
and the Diisseldorf Gallery, those true temples of 
Art, like the churches in Catholic'countries, are 
never closed, but even into their silent halls the 
languor of the season seems to have penetrated 
and subdued the pictures as well as the specta- 
tors. A few visitors from the country loiter 
through the rooms and doze over their cata- 
logues. Desdemona looks out sleepily from her 
canvas, and the locality about poor Hnss's stake 
is terribly hot and dusty. Artists are as rare as 
cool breezes. Every studio is closed, and a card 
on the door tells the perspiring country cousin, 
after he has mounted to the fifth story, that hap- 
py Mahlstick is sketching rocks at the Notch, or 
waves at Mount Desert.. The Daguerreotypists 
even have assembled in grand convention in 
some country tovm. We seem to have lost both 
taste and curiosity. A soda fountain is more 
attractive than Williams & Stevens's window, 
and of all architectural displays, the most grat- 
ifying is a pyramid of strawberry ice. As we 
write, in the midst of this dullness and lone- 
liness, we feel more deeply than ever, the value 
of rural pleasures, and are inclined to gossip a 



